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History of the American Medical Association. 
NUMBER UU. 
BY ONE OF IfS MEMBERS. 


Like all other great movements, affecting more or less the interests of 
a large number of persons, the effort to convene a National Convention 
of the members of the medical profession was not to be crowned with 
success, without encountering decided and strong opposition. The move- 
ment having originated in a State Society, and during a discussion in 
which some of the practices and privileges of the Medical Colleges were 
severely criticised, it is not surprising that it excited such a feeling of 
distrust in the minds of many of those connected with the Colleges, as 
to deter them from cordially uniting in it. And this distrust was doubt- 
less increased in certain quarters by the strong language, and, perhaps, 
too sweeping assertions, contained in one of the communications of Dr. 
N. 8. Davis, in the New York Journal of Medicine, already referred to. 

The latter were made the pretext for a severe attack on the writer, 
the State Medical Society of New York, and all concerned in the move- 
ment for a National,Meeting, by Prof. Martyn Paine, of the Medical de- 
partment of the New York University, in the form of a valedictory ad- 
dress to the graduating class of that institution, delivered March 11, 
1846. This address was styled “A Defence of the Medical Profession 
of the United States ;” and was based on the assumption that the ac- 
tive members of the Medical Society of the State of New York generally, 
and the chairman of their committee, (Dr. Davis) in particular, had been 
slandering and defaming the profession to which they belonged. An as- 
sumption, however, so fully refuted by the whole history and conduct of 
that — and the individuals concerned, as to require no comments or 
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explanation at the present time. As a very large edition of this address 
was published, and widely circulated throughout the Union, it may not 
be amiss to quote a paragraph or two, for the purpose of enabling the 
reader to appreciate its spirit and design. On page 20, Dr. Paine says: 
“‘ Nor shall I have discharged the office which I had assigned to myself, 
till I also place on record who they are that malign the great mass of 
American physicians, who are rendering more service to the cause of 
humanity than any equal proportion of the same profession, in the most 
favored states of Europe. It is not the man who has officially promul- 
gated the views of the State Medical Society, nor the journals through 
which the contumelious representation of the profession is circulated, 
that should be held responsible, any farther than as they, also, hold an 
influence over the public mind, and according, also, to the enimus, and 
the extent in which that influence may be exerted. We must rather go 
to the fountain from which it emanates, and with acids and caustics try its 
purity. We must go to the State Medical Society itself, interrogate the gen- 
eral character of those who annually convene at Albany, during the very 
opportune session of the Legislature, inquire how far, and in what ways, 
they contribute to the dignity of the profession, and advance the inte- 
rests of medical science. Nor would I invite an investigation of this na- 
ture for the same reasons that I have quoted from Percival’s Medical 
Ethics, were those members of the State Medical Society who annually 
convene at Albany, and do the mining operations, more than a bare 
handful of the outs, and were they not so erroneously supposed to repre- 
sent the voice of the profession.” Again, he says: “And now perhaps 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding why it is so earnestly desi- 
red to extend the term of instruction in our Medical Colleges, and also { 
as a preliminary requisite to admission into these institutions. There is 
an aristocratic feature in this movement, of the worst omen, however the 
spirit, by which it is prompted, may belong to the agrarian policy. Itis 
ion towards the poor, for the sake of crippling the Medical 
Colleges.” 

The foregoing are among the least exceptionable paragraphs of 
this address; and yet they plainly indicate a feeling of bitter opposi- 
tion, if not contempt, towards those who were laboring to unite the pro- 
fession of the whole Union in one general convention. The actual influ- 
ence of this address, exhibiting as it did, a curious mixture of egotism, 
disgusting tia::cry ut the class to which it was addressed, and bitter op- 
position to the movement for a National Convention, was very important, 
though widely different from what was designed by ite author. It has 
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already been stated that the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Jefferson Medical College, and the local societies of 
Philadelphia, had declined to appoint delegates to the proposed Conven- 
tion, and the chief apprehension felt by the committee having charge of 
the subject, was that the absence of any representation from so impor- 
tant a locality, would seriously lessen the influence and success of the 
movement. But scarcely had the address of Prof. Paine reached the re- 
moter sections of the country, before the chairman of the committee of 
the New York State Society received a second letter from Prof. Huston of 
Philadelphia, stating briefly that they had heretofore declined to appoint 
delegates to the proposed Convention, because, it having been called to 
meet in the city of New York, and in the College edifice of the New 
York University, they had thought it ealeulated to attract undue atten- 
tion directly towards the Medical Schools of that city. But on read- 
ing “ the very singular address of Prof. Paine,” they were satisfied that 
whatever might have been the motives of those who called the Conven- 
tion, it was not designed particularly to benefit the Medical Schools in 
the city of New York ; and hence he would immediately convene the so- 
ciety over which he presided, to take into eonsideration the propriety of 
appointing delegates. This was done, and twelve eminent and active 
members of the profession, in that city, were appointed to attend the meet- 
ing in N. York; thereby greatly adding to the success of the movement. 
We have in these details a most striking illustration of that jealousy and 
mutual distrust which is engendered by rival interests, unmodified by 
free and frequent personal intercourse. We find the Faculty of the Me- 
dical Department of the New York University violently opposing the 
movement for a National Convention, and stigmatizing its authors as 
“ miners” and “ outs,’ (even after they had consented to have the meet- 
ing held in their own College-hall,) because it originated in a State So- 
ciety whose meetings they had entirely neglected, and of whose influence 
they were jealous; while other most influential schools were withhold- 
ing their aid and co-operation, because they suspected the whole move- 
ment calculated, if not designed, to favor in a special degree that same 
School in New York. It would be difficult to illustrate more strikingly, 
that sleepless jealousy which pervaded more or less all our Medical 
Schools, springing into existence in rapid succession, as they had done ; 
or the necessity of some general organization, by which the representa- 
tives of all should be brought into personal contact and intercourse, un- 
til mutual distrust should give place to mutual respect and a common 
object. 
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On Tuesday, May 5, 1846, the delegates and members of the profes. 
sion from different parts of the United States, who designed attending 
the proposed National Convention, assembled, in accordance with the 
invitation of the New York State Society, in the Hall of the Medical 
Department of the New York University. They were called to order 
by Dr. Edward Delafield of New York, on whose motion Dr. John Bell, 
of Philadelphia, was appointed chairman, and Dr. William P. Buel, of 
New York, Secretary, until permanent officers should be duly chosen. 
A committee was then appointed to receive the credentials of Delegates, 
consisting of Drs. H. W. Baxley, of Maryland, N. 8. Davis, of N. York, 
and Richard D. Arnold, of Georgia. This committee soon reported the 
reception of credentials, containing the names of one hundred and nine- 
teen delegates, eighty of whom were present at the opening of the Con- 
vention. 

The latter number was subsequently increased to near one hundred ; 
representing Societies and Colleges in sixteen different states, viz: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and Tennessee. 

A committee of one from each state represented, reported the names 
of the following gentlemen for permanent officers of the Convention, and 
they were unanimously elected, viz : 

FOR PRESIDENT, 
Dr. JonaTHan Kuicut,* of New Haven, Connecticut. 
FOR VICE PRESIDENTS, 
Dr. Joun Bet, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Epwarp Dzta- 
FIELD, of New York City. 
FOR SECRETARIES, 
De. Ricnarp D. Arnos, of Savannah, Georgia; Dr. ALFRED STILE’, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Thus was completed, in the midst of the most perfect harmony and 
good feeling, the organization of the first National Convention of mem- 
bers of the medical profession ever convened in the United States. And 
when we remember that the number im attendance, was at least respecta- 
ble ; that among them were many of the most eminent in the profession; 
that they were gathered from all sections of the Union, from the hills of 
New England, the broad prairies of the West, and the sunny plantations 
of the South ; not, however, for purposes of political preferment or pecu- 
niary_gain, but to give each other the warm hand of friendship, and 
* For Biography of Dr. Knight, see N. J. Medical Reporter for Jen,, 1854, p. 34. 
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unite in the adoption of measures for the elevation and advancement of 
the noblest of temporal pursuits, we are constrained to regard it as one 
of the most interesting assemblages ever convened since the organization 
of the benign government under which we live. 

As soon, however, as the officers elect had been conducted to their re- 
spective places, Dr. Gunning S. Bedford, the colleague of Prof. Martyn 
Paine, and a delegate from the faculty of the Medical Department of 
the New York University, arose, and after some general remarks in re- 
ference to the benefits of a general Convention of medical men, moved 
the following preamble and resolution, viz : 

‘«Wueneas, the call of the State Medical Society of New York, for a 
National Medical Convention, to be held in the city of New York, on 
the first Tuesday in May, has failed in a representation from one half of 
the United States, — 


of action on the part 
all the States, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention adjourn sine die.” 

This proposition was immediately seconded by Dr. G. 8. Pattison, the 
colleague of Professor Bedford, and delegate from the same Faculty. 
This proposition, coming at such a time, and directly from the represen- 
tatives of the School in whose College building the Convention had 
assembled, took every member by surprise, But after one or two minutes 
of entire silence, the question was very generally called for, and being 
taken by yeas and nays, resulted as follows—viz : 

Yeas, 2, Drs. Bedford and Pattison. Nays, 74. 

The result of the vote having been announced, considerable warmth of 
feeling was manifested by many members, who regarded the motion of 
Dr. Bedford as a deliberate attempt to break up the Convention, and as 
little less than an insult to all its members. 

Several motions were made, having for their object an immediate with- 
drawal from the College edifice of the New York University, but after 
explanations and apologies from both Drs. Bedford and Pattison, the sub- 
ject was laid on the table. A committee of nine was then appointed “to 
bring the subject of medical education before the Convention, in the 
form of distinct propositions, suitable for discussion and action.” This 
committee readily agreed upon the following propositions—viz : 

First—That it is expedient for the medical profession of the United 
States to institute a National Medical Association. 

Second—tThat it is desirable that a uniform and elevated standard of 
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requirements for the degree of M. D., should be adopted by all the 
Medical Schools in the United States. 

Third—That it is desirable that young men, before being received as 
students of medicine, should have acquired a suitable preliminary educa- 
tion. 

Fourth—That it is expedient that the medical profession in the United 
States should be governed by the same code of Medical Ethics. 

These were reported to the Convention, with the recommendation that 
a committee of seven be appointed on each subject, whose duty it should 
be to report at a meeting to be held in the city of Philadelphia, on the 
first Wednesday in May, 1847. The same committee also recommended 
the appointment of a committee of seven, “to prepare and issue an ad- 
dress to the different regularly organized Medical Societies, and chartered 
Medical Schools in the United States, setting forth the objects of the 
National Medical Association, and inviting them to send delegates to the 
Convention to be held in Philadelphia, in May, 1847.” ; 

These propositions were all adopted by the Convention, and the re- 
quired committees appointed. Dr. N. 8. Davis, who was chairman of 
the business committee, urged the following resolution as one suitable 
to be recommended, as an additional subject for the consideration of the 
Convention. It was opposed by Dr. Hays, and other members of the 
committee, on the ground that it would be likely to excite discord, and 
was rejected by the committee. 

“ Resolved, That the union of the business of teaching and licensing 
inde ane kad > eee oo oer ea 
practice. Inctend of sentasing ight to license on Medical Colleges, 
and State and County Medical Societies, it should be restricted to one 
board in each State, composed in fair proportion of tatives from 
a ee eee pay for whose 
services as examiners, sh im no degree depend on the number 
licensed by them.” 

The same resolution was subsequently handed to Dr. O. 8. Bartles, 
and by him presented to the Convention. An interesting and spirited 
discussion followed, which was participated in by Drs. Sumner, F. Camp- 
bell Stewart, Meredith Clymer, Isaac Parrish, H. W. Baxley, J. R. 
Manley, S. Hasbrouck, and N. 8. Davis. Motions were made by those 
opposed to entertaining the resolution, to lay it on the table, and to refer 
it to some one of the committees already appointed. These motions were 
either withdrawn, or severally voted down, and the resolution was finally 
referred to a special committee of seven, with instructions to report on 
the same, at the meeting proposed to be held in Philadelphia, in May, 
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1847. On motion of Dr. John H. Griscom, committees were appointed 
to report at the same time and place, on the most efficient measures for 
effecting a registration of births, marriages, and deaths, throughout all 
the States of the Union; and also on a nomenclature of diseases adapted 
to the United States, having reference to a general registration of deaths. 
After passing the usual resolutions, complimenting the officers of the Con- 
vention, and thanking the Medical Colleges of the city, for freely ten- 
dering the use of their rooms for its meetings, the session was adjourned 
sine die, on the evening of May 6th, 1846. All the business of the 
Convention was conducted with deeorum and the most cordial friendship, 
except that relating to the preamble and resolution introduced by Dr. 
Bedford, and even this gave rise to only a momentary feeling of excite- 
ment or rather indignation, which was quickly lort in the universal de- 
termination to act solely for the elevation and advancement of the whole 
profession. The Convention was fortunate in the selection of its officers. 
Dr. Knight, not only presided with dignity, but displayed a familiarity 
with parliamentary usages, and promptness, and pleasing urbanity rarely 
united in the same individual. In looking over the list of delegates in 
attendance, the reader will be surprised at the disparity of representation 
from States located equally contiguous to the place of meeting. 

Thus, of the New Eagland States, Connecticut had five delegates, Mas- 
sachusetts, one; Rhode Island, one; Vermont, three ; New Hampshire, 
two; and Maine none. Of the middle states, Pennsylvania had fourteen, 
two of whom represented the Medieal Department of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, while all the rest were delegates from the Philadelphia Medical So- 
ciety; Delaware had five, all of whom represented Medical Societies; 
and New Jersey had only two, who were made members by invitation. 
Of the Southern States, Maryland had one; Virginia, three; Georgia, 
one; Mississippi, one; and Tennessee, one. Of the Western States, 
Indiana had one ; and Illinois, one. This leaves little more than half of 
the entire number present, to represent the State of New York, while 
Maine, North and South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Ohio, Michigan and Texas, were entirely unrepresented. 
Kleven Medical Colleges were represented, constituting only about one- 
third of the whole number in the United States. The absence of a rep- 
resentation from so large a number of States and Colleges, was owing to 
various causes. In some States, neither Medical Societies nor Colleges 
existed, and individual members of the profession did not feel free to 
take upon themselves the office of delegates. This was the case in North 
Carolina ; and virtually so in most of the unrepresented States in the 
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South and West. For though State and Distriet Medical Societies had 
been previously organized in most of them, yet they had ceased to main- 
tain an active existence. Another cause, was a want of confidence in 
the success of the movement. 

Many, who ardently desired a full Convention, and were friendly to 
any measures calculated to elevate the standard of medical education, 
were deterred from attending, by the belief that a sufficient number of 
others would not attend, to warrant the transaction of any business of 
importance. But still another cause, which affected more particularly 
the Medical Colleges, was a feeling of distrust in regard to the motives 
of those who issued the call for the Convention. There was a feeling of 
apprehension, increased to some extent, doubtless by the address of 
Professor Paine, that the whole movement originated in a spirit of radi- 
calism and enmity to the Schools. And though such a feeling was with- 
out the shadow of a foundation in fact, yet it was evidently the chief 
cause of preventing the attendance of delegates from a majority of the 
Medical Colleges in the Union. Another feature which will strike the 
mind, in looking over the list of delegates in attendanee, is the absence 
of those to whom the profession had long been accustomed to look as 
leaders in all important professional matters. We look over the list in 
vain for the names of Warren, Murray, Stevens, Chapman, Drake, and 
other veteran teachers in medieine. Almost the only ones present be- 
longing to this class, were Drs. Knight, Manley, Stevens, and Delafield. 
Hence it may be said with propriety, that the Convention was composed 
of the younger, more active, and perhaps, more ambitious members of 
the profession. 

And yet, both the discussions and aetion of the Convention were 
characterized by that moderation, coupled with a spirit of determined 
perseverance, which was well calculated to inspire confidence alike in the 
motives of its members, and the final suecess of the enterprise in which 
they had engaged. It will be noticed, that all the proceedings of this 
meeting were made to assume the character strictly of preliminary ac- 
tion. Instead of hastily declaring their sentiments by formal resolutions, 
or at once recommending measures about which there might be differ- 
ences of opinion, they simply selected the most important topics con- 
nected with the education of the profession, and referred them to able 
committees, with instructions to report after ample time for leliberation. 

They also declared the necessity and feasibility of establishing a Na- 
tional Medica] Association, and appointed a judicious committee, consist- 
ing of Drs. John Watson; John Stevens; F. Campbell Stewart; A. 
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Stille’; N. 8. Davis; W. H. Cogswell; and E. D. Fenner, to report a 
definite plan of organization for such an Association, at a subsequent 
meeting to be held in Philadelphia. 

There was consequently no manifestation of that “agrarian” spirit, or 
enmity towards existing institutions, which Dr. Paine, and perhaps others 
had attributed to the active members of the New York State Medical 
Society, and especially to Dr. Davis, the originator of the movement. 

From all the foregoing details, it will be apparent that the great lead- 
ing object of those who originated and carried into effect the Convention 
of May, 1846, was the improvement of our system of medical education. 

That it was very defective in many important particulars, had long 
been acknowledged by the most experienced teachers in the country. 
This will be manifest to any one, who will take the trouble to read the 
essays and addresses of Drake, Moultrie, Dickson, Beck, and others. It 
was the hope of devising measures to remove these defects, and to render 
more useful, more learned, and more honorable, the great mass of 
American practitioners; coupled with the consciousness that no mere 
local action or influence would prove efficient, which gave birth to the 
movement. And it was a very general conviction of its paramount im- 
portance, that led to such a response on the part of the profession as 
ensured its success. How far this great leading object has been kept in 
view, and with what practical results, will appear as we progress with the 
subsequent history of the Association. 


_n~ 


Doctors’ Commons.* 


GENTLEMEN OF THE MepicaL Socizry :— 

A time-honored custom which I should be loth to violate, makes 
it my duty, before retiring from the Presidency of this Society, to read 
an essay on some subject connected with Medical Science. 

To some of you, who could draw from years of experience and obser- 
vation, facts that have been long stored up in the mind, and many times 
ruminated upon, this would be a very easy task; but to one, who like 
myself, has only just entered within the portals of this temple, whose 
mind is in a state of transition from the chaos of medical theories and 
opinions wth which it was so industriously stored in our schools, to 
the “fulness of the stature” of one, who, from experience and observa- 


#An Ethic address, read by S. W. Butler, M. D., before the District Medical Society 
for the County of Burlington, Sameary 10, 1854—and published by order of the Society 
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tion, has some established principles and opinions of his own, which he 
may embody in an essay, without fear of rendering their author obnox- 
ious to the charge of presumption,—it is quite a different thing. 

In this dilemma, I have chosen for discussion, the topic already an- 
nounced: to the ear it may sound rather unique, but upon it, I 
shall endeavor to found some remarks, which I hope, will be mutually 
beneficial. 


Among the many vicissitudes <( my somewhat eventful life, it has 
been my lot to travel in the wilds of the far west, unprotected and alone, 
without chart, compass, or guide. On entering a vast forest, whose tower- 
ing trees and rank foliage, almost shut from me “ the eye of day”—with, 
sometimes, not even a bridle-way to shew that human beings had ever 
trod the ground befcre me—or, on emerging from such a forest, upon 
the borders of a prairie, whose expanse— 

“ As green, as wide, and as wild as the sea,” 
has stretched away until it became blended with the horizot—I have 
paused an instant to reconnoitre my position, and fix indellibly in my 
mind the points of the compass, the bearing of my place of destination, 
and to observe any landmarks which might serve to guide me in my jour- 
ney. This done, I have gone fearlessly forward, nor do I remember ever 
to have been led astray. 

Just so, having entered the temple of medical science, I would pause 
on the threshold—would look around, and scan its fair proportions—ex- 
amine the foundations of its massive pillars—survey the span, and calcu- 
late the power of the lofty arches that support its stately and magnificent 
domes—glance at the interminable length of its “long drawn aisles’ — 
and intently regard the fountains and exotics which sparkle in, and adorn 
its spacious court-yard. But I would do more—I would look aloft, con- 
sider well the object and aims of my life—my position, .ad the opportu- 
nities it gives me for exerting an influence for good, or fux evil. I would 
earnestly scrutinize that narrow way which ascends before me by no 
winding path, to the very goal of my existence, and with a steady eye on 
that, I must fix indellibly in my mind some principles of moral conduct, 
founded on the revelation of the Divine Will, and which, onee determined 
upon, must not be swerved from, “though the heavens fall.” 

But we have here indicated the work of a life-time, if we have not en- 
croached on the employment of Eternity ! 

It is to be observed that while the eternal and immutable principles of 
Truth lie at the basis of the whole, there are certain foundation stones 
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upon which this noble edifice is reared, while, in the popular estimation 
at least, we ourselves, and each worshipper in the temple, constitute inte- ‘ 
gral parts of that foundation and of the structure itself. Now, it is an 
established principle in Architecture, that in proportion as the materials 
of a structure are compact and firm, will be its strength, and the degree 
of confidence placed in its durability. 
If, therefore, in the public estimation, we, individually and collectively, | 
are held responsible for the amount of confidence which the science of 
medicine inspires, we must not, cannot lightly estimate this responsi- 
bility. It beeomes our bounden duty to adopt any practical measure that 
may be devised, by which these integral parts may be fused into one 
whole ; for this once done in a manner apparent to the popular view,— 
ineausadh en they beh us to be itp eopeesatiotines)é-ctvednes mana : 
cessarily, command the full confidence of the public. 
That it does not command the respect it did, in the days of Syden- ' 
ham, Fothergill, and Friend, we think is a position that will hardly be q 
questioned, notwithstanding that as a science, it is very far in advance of . 
the position it then held. And more, I have evidenee that within the 
short period of fifty years, children were instructed to pay marked respect ; 
in public, to even a dissipated family physician. This is far from being j 
the case now. Whence this change in public sentiment? It is not 
without a eause :—where does it lie? The science itself is very far in 
advance of its position fifty years ago, and is therefore deserving of far 
more respect, to which its representatives are most surely entitled. Why 
do they not receive it? Philosophical and political reasons, and conven- 
tional customs may reasonably be adduced as causes, yet we believe there 
are others within ourselves, and for which we are, in a degree responsible, 
and which may and ought to be removed. The cause, and the remedy 
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, con- 9% for this state of things may be stated under the following heads :— 
portu- @ } Defective medical acquirements, including their antecedent causes. 
would Hf > The fact that Quackery, in its various forms,—in part by its attain- 
<a ments, but principally by its pretensions, and the collusion with it, 
los of those who pass as scientific physicians,—is leveling upwards, and 


claiming, and receiving a portion of that respect which is due the 
scientific physician alone : and, 
3. Want of union and harmony among scientific physicians, 
We have not time in this essay to discuss the positions assumed under 
the first two heads, but must confine our remarks to a few considerations 
suggested under the last. 
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Leaving out of view, expressions having reference to that religion of 
the heart, upon which all our hopes for the future must be founded, | 
hardly know of two words that fall more heavily upon my ear, than those, 
so frequently in the mouths of the multitude, and so eagerly caught up, 
and réechoed by the press,—‘Doctors disagree.” The saying has become 
a proverb—“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree”? I answer, the 
public decide, and they always decide adversely to the interests of 
our noble science. I would not be understood to say that physicians 
must always agree on all points of medical doctrine and practice, or even 
perhaps of medical economy and ethies, except indeed, in so far as the 
latter are founded on that universally binding precept of our Saviour— 
* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.”” Were this absolute union of sentiment and feeling 
in all things possible, it would scarcely be desirable, since we would 
then haye to bid adien to all hope of progress in the developments of our 
science. But I would have the members of our profession call their 
philosophy—and more, their christianity, to their aid, in advancing the 
common interests of medical science, while they “agree to disagree” on 
minor points. “Exterior harmony is in entire accordance with the un- 
shackled maintenance of individuality.” I believe it to be a fact worthy 
of especial notice, that the disagreements which so often disgrace our 
profession, are not usually founded on real differences in medical doc- 
trine or practice, but rather have their origin in those petty outbursts of 
animal feeling and passion, which hold the lowest grade in our fallen and 
sinful natures. Witness the bickerings, and quarrels which are so fre- 
quent, between members of our profession. Witness too, our courts of 
Jaw, where, in suits brought against surgeons, for mal-practice—which, 
jp nine cases out of ten, have their origin in cupidity and spite,—profes- 
sional men are found, who, with a view to advancing their own interests 
at the expense of a successful and rival practitioner, are base enough to 
give questionable evidence against him, which, in the minds of most ju- 
ries, will outweigh any array of knowledge and talent which may be 
brought forward by the defendant. 

These petty rivalries and jealousies, are as injurious to our own private 
interests, as they are to the general interests of medicine, as might easily 
be proved ; and they are as unbecoming the dignity, the philosophy, and 
the liberality of our profession, as they are often puerile in the extreme. 
Why, sirs, it is, as if two well-fed hounds, should quarrel, not over 3 
bone, insufficient to afford each a monthfal of nourishment, but over 4 


fat ox, capable of satisfying the craving of a dozen famishing curs ! 
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If I am considered severe, and undignified in the language I employ on 
this subject, the subject, and not the pencil of the painter is responsible. 
“I confess that to a refined taste, it is course and revolting. But the pitch 
was on the canvass, 1 but touched it and am defiled!’ Yet while I thus 
speak of what does exist within the pale of our profession, I am happy 
to say that I know no member of this Society, to whom these animadver- 
sions are applicable. 

I feel that nothing is now more wanting to inspire the minds of the 
community with confidence in us as medical men, and through us, in the 
science of medicine itself, than an evident union of feeling—a communi- 
ty of interest, that would not brook an evil report raised against a brother 
practitioner, and that would lead us to defend the interests of the science 
of medicine as represented in him, as earnestly, and as warmly as we 
would have him to do, were the foul tongue of slander seeking to ingratiate 
itself with him, at our expense. In other words, we need to cultivate 
more diligently those christian graces, which, like a string of pearls run 
through the whole of the thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians—which 
“ thinketh no evil” (the wish is often father to the thought,)—which “re- 
joices not in iniquity,” (or the misfortunes of our brethren),—whieh 
“vaunteth not itself’ —“ is not easily provoked,” and which “ suffereth 
long, and is kind.” We have already quoted the divine precept on 
which all sound ethics must be founded. 

Gentlemen, you may think it bold and presumptuous, that one of 
my age and standing in the profession, should use the language I 
do here. But, I announced it as my intention at the start, to seek 
some guiding star, some way-marks, by which to thread my path through 
the mazes that lead to the goal of professional ambition, and if, in my 
field of vision there are unsightly crags and projections that will aid me, 
I presume I may use, while I endeavor to avoid them. 

It is because I regard these flaws as unmitigated evils, because I ear- 
nestly deplore them, and because I think that every influence should be 
brought to bear, that may tend to draw more closely the cords that bind 
us together as men, and as practitioners of medicine, the “noblest of all 
professions, but meanest of all trades,” that I venture to bring forward, 
for your consideration, the following plans. Should they at first view, 
seem utopian, and impracticable, I pray my professional brethren not to 
judge and condemn them too hastily. Albeit they are the outburst of 
the youthful and ardent temperament of one who hopes and believes, that 
he is sincerely desirous of advancing the best interests of his chosen pro- 
fession, they are, nevertheless, the result of a good deal of study and ob- 
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servation, as well as of mach intercourse with his professional brethren. 
I believe the plans to be perfectly feasible, and that they will bear in- 
vestigation. 

The policy which I advocate, is founded on the principle of associa- 
tion, and whatever, if any claim, it may have to originality, can be so, 
in only part of its details. For, in our State Society founded eighty-eight 
years ago, in our county Societies, in our National medical organization, 
as well as in all such associations, at home, and abroad, the principle is 
recognized, and by its very existence, triumphantly vindicated, for, had 
it not been found to work well, it would long ago have come to nought. 
It has come to be a general rule as well in the eyes of the discriminating 
public, as in our own, that he, and he only, is the respectable physician, 
who not only acknowledges fealty to some form of professional associa- 
tion, but who takes an active interest in the proceedings of such organ- 
izations. The man who holds the license of a Medical Society, merely 
ee ee 
a “ marked man,” even in the eye of the public. 

I have reason to know that plain dames’ “einen, cond eur tanedl 
the meager reports, of our too often meager proceedings, which are pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and they know who of the physicians in their 
neighborhood are present at those meetings, and what part they take in 
them.* 

The city or village newspaper, which in an “ item” chronicles the fact 
that any number of physicians, either in a simply social, or in a more 
‘public capacity, met as physicians, and had “a good time,” in so doing, 
spreads abroad the intelligence who constitutes the profession of the place 
or neighborhood. 

The day has long gone by, when a man could attain eminence in any 
profession, or command the respect of any community, without hard stu- 
dy, and close application, and he who by his attainments is entitled to 
respect, is as irresistably drawn into association with men of kindred 
tastes, as are particles of matter by the law of attraction. 

The apparent exceptions to this rule, are like malignant growths in 
the human organism, whither the disorganized cells convey and deposit, 
their morbid material, gathered alike from the fountain head of human 
intelligence, and from “those members of the body which we think to 
be less honorable.” And, if one of these exceptions should claim pre- 


* I would here respectfully suggest the propriety of having the proceedings of our 
society published by the Secretary im ertenso, or, so tar as may be proper for the pub- 
hie eye, in the newspapers of the day. I believe good would result from it. 
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cedenee on the score of a more liberal pecuniary support, it is, as if a 
cancerous breast should exult over its healthy fellow, or a morbidly en- 
larged organ over one free from disease—for money thus acquired, is 
unhealthy material, and will as surely eat into the vitals, “as doth a 
canker.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is well known that there are some phy- 
sicians who are backward about connecting themselves with our societies, 
and many others, who, too often honor our appointments in the breach 
rather than in the observance. I would, by increasing the inducements 
to association, bring these men into the societies, and thus enlarge the 
sphere of our influence, and, at the same time, make more apparent the 
difference between us, and the horde of pretenders, who like jackalls be- 
set our paths.. I would have some bond of union, other than the mere 
abstract principle of association—some nucleus, around which we may 
cluster in a sort of “ social crystalization.” It is extremely difficult to 
form an attachment to an abstract principle. “Where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also.”’ 

In making an application of the foregoing suggestions, we will briefly 
consider them in reference to— 

1. Our State Medical Society. 

2. Our County Medical Societies, and 
8. Our City or Village Associations. 

First, then— I advocate the formation by our State Medical Society, 
ofa Library, Pathological Museum, and Cabinet of Natural History. 
The Medical Society of Virginia, at its annual meeting in April last, 
laid the foundation for such a collection, and appointed a eurator. 

“ Many hands make light work,” and the principle once established, 
and the labor heartily engaged in by the members of our society, I be- 
lieve that such a collection could be made at a very trifling expense, and 
that it would steadily grow, and be of permanent value to the profession, 
and to the State. Books and specimens in Pathology and Natural His- 
tory would flow in,and the hills and valleys of Sussex would vie with the 
plains of old Cumberland and Cape May, and our large towns and cities 
would compete with both in adding to the common stock. Every con- 
tributor to such a collestion, would have a personal and an abiding im- 
terest in it, and our Annual meetings would be vested with a new inte« 
rest. Indeed, once a year, would be found too seldom for these re-uni- 
ons of the profession of the state. These collections too, particularly 
those in the pathological and natural history departments, would inevita- 
bly call forth communications and essays which would give to the trans- 
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actions of the Medical Society of New Jersey, an interest which would 
attract the attention of neighboring states, and indeed of the profession 
everywhere. These essays might always be written in a form suitable 
for binding, and thus be preserved in the archives of the society. 

The establishment of such a collection was a favorite project of the 
late Dr. James Paul, of Trenton, and had the proposition to that effect, 
which was brought before the Society at its Annual Meeting in 1852, 
been favorably received, I have reason to know that his valuable library 
would now have been the property of the State Society.* 

For the accommodation of such Library and Museum, I would ask, 
and expect, that the legislature of the state would appropriate to the use 
of the Society such room or rooms in the State Capitol as might be need- 
ed, and where all the business meetings of the Society could be held. 
The Society is a State institution, having a general, and not a local in- 
terest, and one which it is to the interest of the government to foster 
and protect, and which it will do if we are true to ourselves,—and if we 
evince a disposition to engage heartily in such a work, I have no fear 
but the appropriation would be promptly and heartily made. Legislation 
has reference to the future, as well as to the present well-being of man; 
and I ask in all candor, if such action as that proposed on the part of 
our State Medical Society and Legislature, is not fraught with benefit to 
the profession, and through them to the whole people of New Jersey. 

But, it is objected that such a collection at the State Capitol would be 
of little or no value to the profession in remote sections of the State. I 
answer, that legislation has reference to the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and, with the present and prospective facilities of travel, togeth- 
er with the necessarily frequent communication with the State Capitol, 
the large majority of the physicians of the state would have compara- 
tively ready access to the collection. Besides, the advantage to the pro- 
fession at large, which would result from the attractive force, so to speak, 
of such a Library and Museum, would far counterbalance all such ob- 
jections. These objections are not of sufficient force to prevent our Na- 
tional and State Legislatures from collecting at their respective seats of 
government, extensive libraries for the use of legislators, and no one 
questions, that notwithstanding the outlay from the public funds neces- 
sary to establish, and keep up these libraries, the money is well expend- 
ed, and that they will be of lasting advantage to the public. These Li- 
braries are often consulted by public men during the recess between the 


# I am happy to say that most of this Library is now in possession of physicians in 
this county 
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sittings of the legislatures. What valid reason is there why physicians 
should not have equal facilities for consulting an extensive library of 
medical authors ? 

In reply to the objection that the extensive medical libraries of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, would render the proposed collec- 
tion unnecessary, I would simply say, that it would be as reasonable for 
our legislature to rely on the extensive public libraries of those cities as 
for us to do so,—and besides, we would not, and cou/d not feel that free- 
dom in resorting to, and using those libraries, that we would in resorting 
to one of our own. To my mind, the argument, in any view, is clearly 
in favor of such a collection as the one proposed. 

Second.—I advocate the formation, by our County Medical Societies, 
of similar Libraries and Museums, on a scale, of course, proportionate to 
the extent of the sources from whence they are to be drawn. Inter- 
changes of duplicate copies of books, or specimens in pathology or natu- 
ral history, might often be made with the State or other County Socie- 
ties. For the county Libraries and Museums, I would ask, and expect 
accommodations in one of the public buildings of the county, for the 
same reasons that I would ask such accommodations in the State Capitol. 
Here, the county meetings, which ought to occur as often as once in 
three months, should be held. The several advantages to be derived 
from such couiections, enumerated under the first head, are as applicable 
to this, and need not be repeated. 

Third, and lastly,—I would carry the same principle as far as prac- 
ticable, into our cities, towns, and villages. Wherever there are two or 
three physicians, I would have them hold a room in common, in a pub- 
lic part of the town, easy of access, and known as “ the doctors’ room.” 
Here let each physician deposit, for the time being, such books from his 
own library, and such specimens from his cabinet, as he can spare, each 
marked with his own name, and the whole properly secured in glass 
cases ; each physician being provided with keys to open them. Then, 
at suitable hours each day, let this room be thrown open to the public. 
Let there be here, skeletons of the human frame, wired and matural, for 
the inspection of the curious non-professional inquirer. Let the room be 
attractive in size and furniture, and be a common resort at all hours for 
the profession of the place, where they may meet, as they have opportu- 
nity, for social converse, and where they may hold frequent stated meet- 
ings of a professional character, and where, in the larger towns and cities, 
there may be, on proper days, certain hours in which the physicians in 
— could meet, and prescribe for the poor. I need do no more than 
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mention the advantage of such an arrangement to the medical student. 
The physicians might agree to subscribe for different medical periodicals, 
and thus have the advantage of receiving medical intelligence from vari- 
ous sections of the country and from abroad. The profession and the 
public too, would thus often enjoy the advantage of reference to valuable 
collections in mineralogy, botany, conchology, ete. etc., and the body of 
physicians in the place, would, necessarily command more entirely, the 
respect and confidence of the public. The trifling expense of furnishing 
such a room, is not to be thought of, in view of the great advantages that 
would result. 

Such frequent intercourse among physicians, as the proper carrying 
out of these plans would require, would make them too well acquainted 
with each other to render it possible, except in very rare cases, that any 
serious misunderstanding should arise between them, and the medical 
profession would present the grand spectacle of the devotees of a benevo- 
lent and useful science laboring unitedly, and earnestly, to promote the 
welfare of mankind. Then would this temple of science present to the 
popular view, one massive structure, whose integral parts are fused into 
a whole, against whose broad and deep foundations, the surges of popu- 
lar superstition and error dash im vain, and whose fair and faultless pro- 
portions, as they loom up against the gathering clouds, bid defiance to 
storms and tempests. 

Buruinerton, N. J., Jan. 1854. 
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Hysterical Monomania. By 1. P. Coteman, M. D. 


Iw October, 1852, I was called to Mary ——, a young Irish woman, 
aged 18, affected with what I supposed to be hysterical convulsions. 
The symptoms were strong muscular movements in both upper and low- 
er extremities ; violent contortions of the body, and twistings from side 
to side, head thrown back, face flushed, eyelids closed and tremulous, 
arms forcibly brought against the breast, and hands grasping at the 
throat, with a whining ery of distress. The attendance of two persons 
was required to keep her in bed. 

The use of valerian and cathartics calmed the nervous tumult so satis- 
factorily that I made but three visits, and heard no more of the case 
until the following June. At that time rumor was busy upon the 
strange phenomena taking place at the house of her employer. I went 
thither, and obtained the following history, viz: the nervous irregularity 
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had been comparatively quiet for some time after my former attendance, 
but in two or three months increased in frequency and violence, until 
the paroxysms were frightful, lasting two or three hours, with loss of 
consciousness, and disturbance of the affective faculties—patient extreme- 
ly irritable on recovery, assailing the spectators with any missile at 
hand. Oomplained of a gnawing and tearing sensation in the stomach, 
and during the paroxysms the epigastric distention was so great as to ex- 
cite uncharitable suspicions upon her reputation. Loss of appetite for 
ordinary food, but drank large quantities of milk when unobserved, as 
that gave most relief to the internal gnawings, and quieted the commo- 
tion so frequently present ; embonpoint well preserved, and complexion 
sanguine. The attacks were almost daily, and most frequently in the 
evening. The girl was fully of the opinion that she contained a living 
animal in the stomach. LHarly in June her case was stated to a celebra- 
ted doctress, who pronouneed it to be either a snake or tape-worm, and 
ordered fern-root to be taken in decoction. Apparently much against 
her inclination, she was induced to drink it, when a dreadful scene ensu- 
ed. The “baste,” as she termed it, was offended at the potion, turned his 
back upon it in a rage, and made desperate lunges to eseape through the 
esophagus, and once blew sand into her mouth, which she ejected into 
which time violent spasms and maniacal ravings were almost constant; 
s calm then ensued, and there was tranquility four or five days, at the 
end of which time a new phase was presented. Horrible sensations of 
strangulation, and violent, but ineffectual efforts to vomit came on, the 
hands were thrust furiously into the fauces, and fragments of dark tough 
skin forcibly extracted. The apparent agony during the efforts, was 
great, each paroxysm terminating with violent hysterical convulsions, 
turgid face, protruding eyes, throbbing carotids, and bursting jugulars, 
with seeming unconsciousness. Day after day such things were exhibit- 
ed, but chiefly in the evening, and always in the presence of several at- 
tendants and spectators. The quality of the material changed from skin, 
apparently having scales, to a soft, solid substance, which when dry, re- 
sembled sweet potato in fraeture and odor: also, a substance similar to 
wood having undergone eremacausis, and smelling like mushrooms; also, 
the green and ferruginous sand of the locality. The above substance to 
the amount of two or three pints, was forcibly thrown from the throat : 
then followed viscera, intestines in fragments, making five feet, a small 
heart, liver and trachea, all free from putrefaction or digestive erosion. 
At this stage of the proceedings, [ first saw the patient, when she was 
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beginning to produce bones, a few joints of small vertebree resembling 
the caudal extremity of an eel, ribs, with processes for vertebral articu- 
lation, and osseous union to the sternum, with cartilaginous joint in the 
centre ; also, several pieces of dorsal vertebrae, one having a lumbar and 
sacral termination, and some small bones resembling reptilian extremi- 
ties. The vertebree amounted to several inches, and were in sections of 
two, three, and four joints, united by some muscular and fibrous tissue, 
bearing the appearance of having been macerated or partially digested. 
As these specimens were produced at intervals of two or three days, and 
twelve or fourteen days had elapsed since the first exhibitions of skin, 
the latter productions evinced more and more the effect of maceration, 
until the last were nearly denuded. The absence of sound information 
in comparative anatomy and reptilian habitudes, together with the pa- 
tient’s history, and the testimony of the family,—unimpeachable in vera- 
city, and incapable of collusion,—gave plausibility to opinions which were 
subsequently disproved. An Irish girl having been in the habit of 
drinking from a running stream at home, becomes sea-sick on, the pas- 
sage, feels an epigastrie gnawing—one month after her arrival has hys- 
tefical convulsions, her first derangement in health; gastric irritation 
increases ; reflexed movements in the voluntary muscles cruelly augment- 
ed ; firm conviction of the existence of a living animal within her, she 
takes the decoction of fern-root ; convulsions are aggravated; the animal 
dies; in six days she begins to eject skin, flesh, viscera, and bones, the 
first not acted on, the last very much so by the gastric fluids. A strong 
coincidence in chronological and physiological appearance. Although 
Treland is destitute of reptiles in general, the good old Saint has suffered 
one variety of water lizzard to remain, familiarly known as the man- 
keeper, which tradition says is frequently swallowed. When dissatisfied 
with his sitnation, and the unlucky wight also with his tenant, the latter 
has but to lie down with his mouth near a babbling stream and the -rep- 
tile makes his exodus. The text books, after enumerating the parasites 
most common to man, have a stereotyped appendix of accidental oceu- 
pants—larvee of flies, triton palustris, lacesta aquatica, salamander, &c., 
and these are so modified by their new situation, as searcely to be recog- 
nized. 

The lacesta aquatica, like the tadpole, for a period after his escape 
from the ovum, is truly aquatic. He may possibly be swallowed in this 
stage of existence. Vitality, and the active principle of development in 
early life were supposed to be capable of resisting the digestive process. 
His smal] pulmonic, when compared with the systemic artery, proves 
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him to require a very limited quantity of air for respiration, even less 
than the fishes. The law of adaptation acting so extensively on inferior 
animals might so have changed his habitudes as to enable him to abstract 
a sufficiency of air from the food and saliva. A constantly elevated 
temperature, and abundance of food, might have increased his develop- 
ment even to monstrosity. But the climax exposed the deception by 
producing four entire sections of lumbar and sacral vertebra, also the 
skeleton and part of the carapace of the land turtle. The artfulness of 
these transactions adds another example to the catalogue of deceptions 
practiced by the hysterical, both upon themselves and their friends. I 
had been present during a number of the paroxysms, had seen her strug- 
gles while extracting the fragments of bone from the throat; the hemor- 
rhage from the fauces, and the concluding convulsions, without detect- 
ing the trick, although suspecting the possibility from the first, and ad- 
vising the family to be on their guard for deception. The amount of 
vertebrae thus exhibited is one foot in length. As there is much vague- 
ness in the minds of physicians as to the kinds of parasites capable of 
existing in living animals, I give the remarks of Professor Leidy on the 
subject, who has kindly offered his opinion on this occasion. He says, 
“the bones consist of five or six vertebral columns of young pigeons, 
fragments of cervical vertebra of the common fowl, and bones of the ex- 
tremities and head, with fragments of the carapace of a turtle. The 
heart and intestines appear to be those of a bird. If the collection were 
vomited from the stomach, it of course must have been previously swal- 
lowed. Independent of the character of the animals to which the differ- 
ent parts in the collection belonged, no animal possessing an osseous 
skeleton is capable of living within the human stomach. Serpents, liz- 
zards, toads, and Salamanders, if swallowed alive, most probably would 
not remain in that condition a single hour; indeed, no animal whatever 
can live within the human alimentary canal except intestinal worms, and 
the larvee of several genera of flies, as the besties or bot-fly, musca or 
fiesh-fly, &c. There have been numerous instances recorded of the sup- 
posed existence of eels, serpents, frogs, toads, salamanders, snails, &c. in 
the human stomach, but upon examination they have invariably proved 
to be false.” 

Here is a case of reasoning monomania: the cause of the disease is 
obscure, as the functions of organic life appeared too well performed, but 
its character is unmistakable. The contortions described above, disten- 
tion by flatus, globus hystericus, gastric pains referred to the side des- 
cribed as pathognomonic of hysteria. Pre-disposed to superstition and the 
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marvelous, it is not singular that the idea of a living animal should be 
entertained. Esquirol says, “a weak understanding, but little or badly 
cultivated, pre-disposes to monomania.”” The absorbing idea in this case, 
was the reptile, a public declaration of its existence had been made, and 
an honorable obligation required its demonstration. Cunning, so vivid 
in the insane, devised the plan, and reason executed it as by inspiration. 
An ignorant girl, not apparently designing in other respects, conducts 
the scheme with the accuracy of a physiologist, for a time ; thus the ner- 
vous agitation increases in force and frequency for several months—she 
takes medicine ; the paroxysms are exalted ; in thirty-six hours the com- 
motion subsides; teguments are extracted from the throat, apparently 
flesh, viscera, bones, at first covered with tissue, gradually leas and less 
so, until they are entirely denuded. Here the judgment failed; too 
great desire for notoriety exposed the trick, but not the manner of it, 
Quadruplicates of entire sacral vertebra, with the skeleton of a turtle, 
were too much for the largest credulity. 

That much of this material came from the stomach, I have no doubt, 
judging from personal observation and the testimony of witnesses of un- 
doubted sincerity. The ability in some to regurgitate, is great, especial- 
ly when the fauces are titilated. The absurdities of hysterical whims are 
proverbial. When delicately educated females drink their own urine, 
and vomit it up to convey the impression that the renal function is sus 
pended, and the stomach doing vicarious service; or when the urethra 
and vagina are filled with pebbles to cheat the Doctor, and the hoax not 
confessed until placed on the table, before a class of students, and tied, 
as for lithotomy, we are not astonished at any report of extravagance. 

Esquirol, again, says, “when monomania does not become chronic it 
frequently terminates spontaneously, with or without sensible crisis.” 
The girl is now well, and unless the violent revulsions so frequently ex- 
cited in the stomach at these exhibitions, modified some existing morbid 
condition of that organ, the cause of recovery is not apparent. Milk is 
no longer relished, and the appetite is good for ordinary food. As this 
case excited much interest in the country, and even among the savans of 
the city, it is offered to give publicity to the declaration of Prof. Leidy, 
‘that no animal possessing an osseous skeleton, is capable of living with- 
in the human stomach.” 

PempBerton, Jan. 16, 1854. 
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“Toe Caance or Lire,” in Women; with remarks on the periods 
usually called “ Critical.” 
By Josepn Parrisn, M. D. 
NUMBER II. 
Changes of Childhood—Characteristic Change in the Female—What it is ?7—Its 
Office; the Organs Involved; Extent of the Change. 

From the earliest period of infancy, to mature age, there is a constant 
progression in the development of the human organism. There are 
organs, which may be comparatively useless in feeble infancy, that are 
destined in the course of ripening years, to serve essential purposes in 
the human economy; while others are from month to month, and from 
year to year, modified in their capacity, and prepared to perform func- 
tions, which, though similar in kind, differ materially in degree. The 
babe, as it reposes upon its mother’s bosom, careless of all surrounding 
objects and influences, is itself a passive being. Its eyes may be open, 
and appreciate the surrounding light, and yet, while the objects within its 
visual range, may be daguerreotyped upon the miniature retina with dis- 
tinctness, there is no evidence of an intelligent impression being trans- 
ferred to the brain. The brain as yet, may be considered a latent organ. 
It is the unpolished plate, waiting for the hand of the artist, to change 
its surface, and fit it for the reception of the impression, already pictered 
within the frame work of the instrument. In the lapse of time, the ce- 
rebral function becomes apparent ; the child evidently exhibits the pheno- 
menon of mental perception ; thought is elaborated, and the period comes, 
when judgment, like a feeble stem, spouts forth, and continues to grow, 
through constantly multiplying changes, til] it assumes the type awarded by 
the Great Disposer, appropriate to the finite condition of its possessor. 

Again, in the early period of life, the infant is only capable of receiv- 
ing such nutriment, as does not require mastication ; nature has indicated 
this, most certainly, in witholding the teeth from the child, and supplying 
8 maternal fountain, equal to its wants. The stomach ‘at this stage of 
existence, is not capable of appropriating the stronger food, that it will 
afterwards demand as essential to the vigor of the individual. <A change 
must be wrought in the organ, to meet the change of circumstances—and 
as it may be matured, the teeth come, and go again, in pairs, the jaws 
widen, and the muscles, covering and moving them, strengthen, so as to 
execute the stern demands of a natural law. As the brain, and its ap- 
pendages connected with vision, so the stomach and its appendages con- 
nected with nutrition, change in their size, capacity, and power, from year 
to year. And as the former may be said to be the centre of the nervous 
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system, and the latter the centre of the nutritive system, there is a cor 
responding change in the power and susceptibility of the equalizing me- 
dium, exhibited in the nervous arrangement with which they are both 
essentially connected. It is the telegraph by which disorder is announced. 
If the brain, or the nervous system becomes deranged, the stomach, and 
nutritive system feel it, and vice versa: while either, with a powerful re- 
flex action may agitate the whole organism. Hence, the familiar exam- 
ples of disease incident to the period of dentition, the details of which 
it will be needless to enumerate, as the reference here made to the sub- 
ject of early childhood and its changes, is merely for the purpose of af- 
fording an analogy, from which to derive a confirmation of the doctrine, 
presented in the introductory essay—viz : that the “Changes of Life” in 
women are natural, and not to be interfered with, unless some abnormal 
symptoms accompany them. 

The peculiarities of childhood already noticed, are matural to both 
sexes ; but the first great change to which the human female is subject is 
menstruation. The word menstruation means simply a monthly flow. 
Its etimology does not embrace the character, or quantity of thé dis- 
charge, referring only to its periodicity. The organs from which it 
comes, are the uterus and its appendages. Its office, is to transform the 
girl, from girlhood to the estate of a woman. It performs its office by 
developing a latent organ, hitherto inactive, and apparently useless. 
Power is exhibited by the transformation—power to conceive, and to ma- 
ture a living human being. pa 

The period for the appearance of the menses, called menophania oc- 
curs generally in this climate between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
years. We then have before us at this age of female life, a new organ with 
its appendages, and a new function. To examine them briefly in connec- 
tion with their sympathies and relations, will be the object of this essay. 

A new organ—a womb. For twelve years it has lain in its pelvic bed, 
without alteration, except a very gradual increase of size, to maintain its 
progressive relation with other parts of the economy. A truncated 
conoid body, flattened somewhat upon its surface, nearly an inch in 
thickness, about twice that length, and in breadth, perhaps midway be- 
tween the two. It has a body and a neck, with a slight fissure or cavity 
occupying its interior, and of the same shape, terminating below in a cor- 
responding opening, called its mouth, or os uteri. 

Its appendages—Fallopian tubes, situated above and on either side, 
communicating with the upper angles of the internal cavity, by extreme- 
ly small openings, and extending laterally four or five inehes, at first 
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straight and narrow, but in their course, extremely tortuous, till they 
terminate in a wide fringe, called by anatomists, the fimbriated extremity. 

The ovaries—two ovoid bodies, containing a clear fluid, placed on cach 
side of the uterus, and supported by the uterine ligaments, into which 
one of the tendrils of the fringed extremity of the tube before described 
terminate, in order to form a direct communication with the cavity of the 
uterus. 

The vagina—a canal or opening five or six inches in length, embrac- 
ing the neck of the uterus above, and terminating externally. 

These varied, and complicated structures, spring speedily into new life,— 
become sensitive and excitable. The entire system sympathizes with the 
effort, and there is a rapid change in the whole being—a change too fa- 


| miliar to need detailed description. 


Consider for a moment, however, the extent of this change. The 
womb, and its immediate tributaries, if [ may so call its appendages, are 
not only concerned, but they make a demand upon the heart, and through 
it, upon the entire circulatory system—the spinal marrow, and through 
it the entire nervous structure—the brain, and through it the intellect 
and moral nature, until all are forced into the work. The heart beats 
more vigorously perhaps, and the pulse is more rapid. The nervous 
force is distributed, it may be with some inequality and excitement. The 
brain is more acute, and the moral sensibilities more intense. Such a 
general change in the habits of the constitution, in the character and de- 
velopment of mental phenomena, in the degree, and force of moral im- 
pressions, renders this period one of great interest, while the organs con- 
cerned in this process, are being gradually developed. Their peculiar 
function appears at once—sometimes without premonition. The dis- 
charge often comes on in a moment, or the child may rise from bed in 
the morning, alarmed by the presence of a bloody flow from her body, 
she knows not whence, or how; and if the general health be good, if her 
mode of life has been natural, if her mind has not been over-taxed, and 
her body subjected to irregular pressure or constraint, it comes even sud- 
denly, without danger—but more of this hereafter. 

What a wonderful provision of nature. It affords to the human female 
a characteristic mark, not known to any other being—a mark distin- 
guished by a sanguineous flow from the uterus, every lunar month, 
which continues from three to six days, and measures in quantity from eight 
to ten ounces. Does it cause the general development of the system, or 
is it the result of growth in the individual? This is a question unset- 
ed by Rapeetagens : all We Gin Say See ee is, that the men- 
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strual development, is coincident with the general increase of size and 
power in the mental and physical frame—that its occurrence makes an 
important change in the habitudes of the individual, and that it is a na- 
tural appearance, that it is essential toa healthy condition of mind and 
body. Its sympathies then, are with every part of the human structure, 
because it maintains a relation to every part: without it, there cannot be 
perfection in development. With it, properly regulated and sustained, 
there may be a perfect existence. If its appearance is modified by ex- 
eess, or the reverse, there is a corresponding modification in its relations 
to other organs, its sympathies become morbid, and disease is the result. 
So again, there may be a power over the uterine system, employed by 
morbid changes occurring in other organs: a power sufficient to arrest 
the menstrual flow, to diminish, or to increase it. As has been said al- 
ready, the telegraph by which these sympathies are conducted, is the 
medium of equalizing disturbed and opposing forces; and if we regard 
not the nervous system in our therapeutic appliances to disorders of men- 
struation, we shall fail to display that tact and wisdom, which should 


ever emanate from, and adorn the medical profession. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


American Students in Paris—Hopital La Pitie, its Origin—Valleix ss a Leeturer— 
Typhoid Fever; treatment ef M. Le Roy by cold water,—frequency of the 
Disease,—Mortality in Parisian Hospitals—W hy !—Bouilland and biood-letting 
in Typhoid Fever—Cholera. 

Pants, December 7th, 1853. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—It would afford me great pleasure to comply with 
your request, to contribute something for your valuable periodical, 
were I perfectly assured that my scribbling might not occupy the place 
of more important matter. But of this you must be the judges. I do 
not flatter myself that I shall be able to speak of anything here, that is 
really new to the well-informed medical men in America. The facilities 
of communication between the two continents, are at present so great 
as to preclude any such idea. Scareely a day passes without the ar- 
rival of new members of the medical profession from America ; and pro- 
bably every steamer carries home some who have just completed their 
tour of observation and study here. 

You will permit me therefore, to jot down such matters as come under 
my_ notice, be they old or new, without wasting time in what at best 
might only be an unsuccessful search. 
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For some two months past, I have been attending the Clinics, at the 
“ Hopital La Pitié,” in the South Eastern part of the city, close beside 
the Jardin des Plantes. It is quite a large Hospital, containing 624 
beds, admitting annually about 11,000 patients. It presents a rather 
weather beaten appearance externally, though not so old as some others. 
It might not be uninteresting to give its origin. 

It seems that at the commencement of the 17th century, the number 
of mendicants became so great in this part of the city, that Louis XIII 
found it necessary to have them confined; for this purpose the grounds 
where the Hospital stands were obtained, and buildings erected in 1612, 
and named the Hépital de La Pitié. . 

At first it was simply a receptacle for old mendicants of the male sex, 
but, after the building of the large Hospital “Salpétriére” by Louis XIV, 
(which at present contains some 3000 people,) they were all removed 
thence, and La Pitié became a refuge for orphans and destitute 
children. During the revolution, these were named the “Children of 
the Country.” It was not until 1809, that La Pitié became a regular 
Hospital for the sick. If this sketch should be deemed maldpropos, I 
may remark that the old Hospitals here have distinct reputations. VEL- 
PEAU for example, is called the distinguished Surgeon of La Charité, and 
in some diseases, “ La Charité’’ has a treatment of its own, known as the 
“ Treatment of La Charité.” 

La Pitié has always sustained a good reputation. LisPRANC was 
Surgeon there for many years, contemporaneously with DupUYTREN 
at Hotel Dieu, and acquired a celebrity second only to his. I find he 
is very often quoted. In the medical department, I may mention Dr. 
GENDRIN, @ fine old man, still at his post, who will lecture on Cholera in 
a few days. 

Bat I wish more particularly to speak of Dr. F. L. I. Vauuerx, 
whose course I am now following. I have not been able to find a better 
medical clinic any where in Paris. He has charge of about 90 patients, 
one half of whom are women. He usually spends about three hours in 
the wards, every morning, except the mornings that he lectures, which 
is every other day. In most cases of importance, he allows the “ex- 
ternes,”” or any one that chooses, to come forward, and examine patients 
who have recently entered the Hospital, requiring them to give their di- 
agnosis, prognosis and treatment, and at the close mentioning whatever 
may strike them as remarkable in the case. VALierx then points out 
what he deems to be faults in the manner of examination,—retraverses 
the whole case himself, making a thorough exploration of al) the impor- 
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tant organs by means of auscultation, percussion, palpation, &c., interro- 
gating all the functions, no matter what the case may be—in short 
leaving no means untried to bring out all the lurking symptoms of dis- 
ease. He then describes the case as he finds it. And as the symptoms 
generally point toward some three or four diseases, he proceeds to make 
the “differential” diagnosis, which, according to the French practice, is 
always by way of exclusion—throwing out first the most improbable, 
then the next, and so on, till he brings it down to a point, and the diag- 
nosis is made, with so much rigor and exactness, and at the same time, such 
a comprehensive survey of the whole case, that one feels that the “ force 
of science could no farther go,” at least in its present state. When there 
is still a doubt, of course it is necessary to await the progress of the dis- 
ease, or the demonstrations of the autopsy room. I have known him to 
spend an hour on one case in this way—and I always considered the 
hour very profitably spent in listening, though it must require no small 
amount of patience for him; but being an enthusiast as he is in his pro- 
fession, the labor does not appear onerous. 

He has been testing for some time past, the treatment of M. LeRoy, 
in Typhoid Fever, which has been epidemic in Paris for almost twelve 
months. The principal peculiarity of it, consists in requiring the patient 
to drink copiously of cold water, and keeping cold compresses applied to 
the abdomen, renewing them every fifteen minutes or half hour. Bleed- 
ing once or twice at the commencement, if the fever be very high. M. 
LeRoy, according to his statements, has had remarkable success. The 
results with M. VaLLEIx have not been so successful, though he admits 
that he has not been able to give it a fair trial, as it is impossible ina 
Hospital, to have the compresses renewed as often as required. Yet still, 
his experiments have shown :—Ist. That the tongue, mouth, and mu- 
cous membrane are kept in better condition in this way, than in other 
modes of treatment, 2d, That there is not so much liability to severe 
ulcerations or perforation of the intestines, and that the skin remains 
more cool and moist, It will be seen at once, that this is only one mo- 
dification of Hydropathie treatment. And I may remark, that I have 
known Professor TousskAv resort to cold affusions in apparently desperate 
cases of this disease, with the most marked success; but he thinks they 
are particularly beneficial in the ataxic form of the fever. Dr. GENDRIN 
of La Pitié, has used water in this disease for many years. There isa 
great amount of Typhoid Fever here, and the fatality is very great. Pro- 
bably an average of the statistics would give one death in every seven 
cases, some say one fourth, and some one tenth. But this is almos' 
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equally true of other diseases, for of the thousands who enter the nume- 
rous Hospitals of Paris every year, statistics show that one-tenth never 
come outalive. I am not familiar with the statistics of the Hospitals of 
the United States or Great Britain, but I have no idea that they tell so 
badly as this. I heard Prof. NrLaTon say the other morning, that it had 
become a moral question with him, whether he ought to perform the ope- 
ration of amputation of the leg or thigh at all, for, of all of the amputations 
performed at this Hospital, (La Clinique) there have been but two cures; 
all the rest have died, and generally of purulent absorption. And he 
would not have it understood that this Hospital was peculiar in this re- 
spect,—all the other Surgical Clinics of Paris gave the same result. This 
frightful mortality he said demanded a complete reform in the manage- 
ment of Hospitals. To what it was to be attributed he did not say :— 
certainly not to the manner in which the operations are performed. The 
debilitated condition of the patients when they enter, resulting from bad 
sir, bad lodging and insufficient nourishment, is no doubt one great cause. 

Then their manner of dressing is objected to by some. They have a 
material called “ charpie,” which is simply a coarse lint: they place this 
around the wound in great abundance, so that the limb is deeply buried 
in it, securing it with cloths and bandages. This exceedingly heavy 
dressing, would certainly seem to favor inflammation, and purulent ab- 
sorption might be accounted for, by the general anwmic condition of the 
patients. Nevertheless Parisian patients seem to support bleeding better 
than in our climate. Prof. BourLaup treats Typhoid Fever by his favo- 
rite practice of bleeding “coup sur coup,” or repeatedly, and at short in- 
tervals, and they are said to do well ; of course he says better than under 
any other treatment. However, he is in the minority in this opinion, yet it 
is certainly astonishing how well they do; his cures seem to be about the 
same as others, though the term of convalescence is much prolonged. I 
simply give this as a curious fact. I presume few Americans would feel 
disposed to bleed as heorically as Prof. Bour.tavup. 

[had intended to speak of M. VALLETx’s treatment of uterine displace- 
ments, and his modifications of the uterine sound, and redresser of Dr. 
Simpson, but if you will excuse this desultory letter, I will make that 
the subject of another paper. I will conclude by stating, that Cholera 
is upon us; there are cases entering the Hospitals every day, the most of 
whom die. It has not spread very much as yet. It seemed almost 
to have died out a little more than a week ago, but burst out again 
worse than ever. Twelve cases entered Hotel Dieu, before noon day be- 
fore yesterday. There is no certainty that Paris may not soon be a prey 
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to the scourge. A singular case occurred at “La Charité.”—A matron 
of one of the wards, in passing a cholera patient, spoke to the servant and 
told him to be careful and see that patient well attended to, as he had the 
Cholera. Whereupon the man fainted upon the spot,—was carried out 
of the ward,—and in less than twenty-four hours died of Cholera. He 
had not complained before. 

Very respectfully yours, B. 


1 Academy of Medicine—description of its Halls—Session of the 
my—Report on the Treatment of Anearism by Injections of Per. 
chloride of lron—Diseussion—laterest in the Proceedings, on the part of 


the Members. 
Panis, Thursday, November 17, 1853. 


Dr. Isaac Woop—Although I have not attended a meeting of 
our Academy for nearly two years, yet I continue to feel ap 
interest in its welfare,’ and shall be happy if, in any way during my 
residence in this metropolis, I can advance its interests. As many of the 
Fellows have not had an opportunity of attending the meetings of our 
great prototype, the Imperial Academy of Medicine, I have thought it 
might be interesting to them to give a hasty sketch of the meetings held 
on the 9th and 16th of November, at4 P.M. We enter by a side door 
into the ancient chapel of La Charité Hospital, (Rue de Saints Peres.) 
The vestibule, or porch is a square room with a colossal statue of Aisou- 
LAPIUS at its upper extremity, flanked by marble busts of Baron Percy 
and Portat. Around the walls are ranged busts of Bectarp, Cuaus- 
ster, Prnet, Scarpa, Fouquier, Guersant, Lanrey, Panset, Mar- 
JoLIn and Dupuytren—the two latter in bronze. The Salle des Séan- 
ces is a small room, but little more spacious than our small chapel of the 
University, lighted by a sky light, and badly ventilated. Each member, 
as he passes in, inscribes his name on the Register, which thus becomes 
a most interesting collection of autographs. Over the President’s chair 
is a — after REMBRANDT?’S, representing “TuLprvs demonstrati 

the flexor muscles of the fore arm.” Around the room are vageeall 
twelve portraits of the illustrious members of the Academy—the most 
conspicuous among them being those of Boyer and OrFixa in his sear- 
let robes of office. In the niches above, in gilt letters, are the names of 
distinguished physicians on one side, and of surgeons on the other—all 
of whom have been members of the Academy, and are deceased. A small 
pulpit is in front of the speaker's table, called the tribune, which is oc- 
cupied by those who take part in the discussions, and who remain seated 
while so engaged. On the desk, before each member, is pen, ink, and 


r. 
a 7 is ten minutes past three. About 60 are present, many of them in 
advanced years. The Vice President, sare oq hi: aged man who has 


lost his teeth and power of distinct articulation,) takes his seat, rings his 
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bell and calls for the reading of the minutes. The Secretary, M. Grperr, 
reads a sketch of the proceedings of the last meeting. The Perpetual 
Secretary, M. Dunois D’amrens, then reads the foregoing domestic cor- 
respondence, exhibits instruments or apparatus which may have been 
sent in, acknowledges the receipt of communications, donations, ke. If 
there be any communication of importance, he moves the appointment of 
a Special Committee. If any member has a morbid specimen to exhibit, 
it is presented and commented on at this time. The Academy is now 
ready for the Reports of Special Committees. M. Marcaiene, Chair- 
man of a Committee appointed to report on the treatment of aneurism 
by the injection of perchloride of iron, with a view to the coagulation of 
the blood. in the aneurismal sac, the quantity to be proportioned to the 
size of the tumor. By injecting too much, violent inflammation might 
be excited—then, ulceration and the expulsion of the clot. For an aneu- 
rism of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 4 or 5 drops will suffice, and the injec- 
tion to be repeated, if, at the end of a certain time, the pulsations have 
not entirely ceased. Experiments upon horses and sheep had been suc- 
cessful in producing coagulation. 

The report occupied about half an hour in reading, and was listened 
to with great attention. All the cases in which this method had been 
adopted, were embodied in the report, with the result, that of 11 cases, 4 
died, and in the greater part of the rest, symptoms more or less severe, 
with the necessity of recourse to the ligature. The conclusions of the re- 
port were, “That this method is lees dangerous in varices than in anew- 
rism, and that time alone can determine the validity of the cures alrea- 
dy attained. That in aneurisms, although the possibility of cure by in- 
jections may be placed beyond a doubt, yet the cures have been so few, 
ons by sch grave symptoms, and counterbalanced by so great 
a number of reverses, and even deaths, that in the present state of our 
knowledge, we think that no prudent surgeon would expose his patient 
to a mode of treatment so disastrous.” 

Discussion.—M. Morxav, in a general way, F seas en against experi- 
menting upon the human subject. M. Roux, though agreeing with M. 
MALGAIGNE in his conclusions, still thought it imprudent to prejudge 
this method or condemn it; was disposed to adopt Jonn HuNTER’s me- 
thod as the most complete triumph of surgery. ft appeared to M. Roux, 
that in popliteal aneurisms, it was desirable to discover some other method 
than the ligature. M. Vetreau claimed for ANEL the method by lig- 
ature, and not for Hunter, agreed with M. Mareaicne in his conclu- 
sion, and objected to Pravaz’ method on account of the insolubility of 
the clot, which thus became a source of inflammation, and acted, when 
of considerable size, as a foreign body. M. Laverer regretted that M. 
MALGAIGNE had not spoken of the action of perchloride of iron upon va- 
Tices and erectile tumors, and called attention to the unfortunate results 
in the experience of Sir Wm. Lawnence. M. Souter’, (of Bordeaux,) in- 
sists upon two sorts of accidents produced by this agent ; gangrene of the 
part by the sudden interruption of the circulation, and the perforation of 
the of the sac, in consequence of inflammation or gangrene. 
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The hour for adjournment, 5 P. M., having arrived, the discussion 
was postponed until the next meeting. 
Session or 15ra Novemper.—After the reading of minutes and 
ndence, M. De Pau exhibited a specimen of Extrophy of the 
Bladder with bifid uterus and other anomalies. The discussion on injec- 


ir entirely of this method, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


District Medical ley the County of Burlington.—The annual 
meeting of the District hn Gostonp Yor the coatey af Bist 
was h rk peat of R. 8. Humphrey, in Mount Holly, on Tuesday, 
Jan , 1854. 

Members present—Dr. Butler, president; Drs. Stratton, Zachariah 
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Read, A. Reid, Coleman, Woolston, A. E. Budd, Trimble, Elwell, 
Challiss, Martin, Longstreet, Young, Bryan and Gauntt. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read amended and adopted. 

Dr. 8. C. Thornton, Jr., of Moorestown, Dr. George Goodell, of Platts- 
burg, and Dr. E. R. Denby of Mount Holly were proprosed for member- 
ship. Dr. Denby was present, and invited to take a seat in the Society. 
Dr. 8. C. Thornton, Sen., of Moorestown, was also invited to take a seat 
in the Society. a ay 

The preamble and resolutions respect e i fees, whi 
were offered at the last meeting, and ray paw for final action at this, 
were read, discussed, and the second resolution amended so as to read thus. 

Resolved, That after the first of January, 1854, the physicians of this 
county will consider their bills due at the termination of each individual 
case of sickness, and will present them at that time, or within one month. 

Resolved, That the preamble and resolutions be published three times, 
in each of the newspapers of this county. 

On motion, Resolved, That the preamble and resolutions be laid before 
the State Society by our delegates, and that the Secretary furnish them 
with a copy for that purpose. , 

Dr. Bryan read a communication before the Society on Apoplexy, with 
a iption of the autopsia, for which the thanks of the Society were 
ret , and a copy requested for publication. 

Dr. Woolston some cases of subcutaneous vaccination, which 
had fallen under his notice during the past few years, and which he 
thought of sufficient importance to demand the attention of the Profes- 
sion. Dr. W. has contrived an instrument for the purpose of producing 
this species of vaccination, and he was requested to draw up a statement 
of his experience, &c., on the subject, with a description of his instru- 
ment, for the pages of the ReporTer. 

Dr. Coleman read an essay on Hysterical Monomania, for which 
he was thanked by the Society, and a copy requested for publication in 
the New Jersey Mepicat Reporrer. 
har whl the Sedat retaed Gee oui ont Pace for 
or whi e Society retu eir a 
publication, and ordered that it should be copied into the 7s book. 

The following named were duly elected officers of the Society for the 


"Prosdent, 
t, Dr. R. H. Page; Vice President, D. B. Trimble; Trea- 
surer, B. H. Stratton ; Secretary, F. Gauntt. 

Drs. I. P. Coleman, Bryan, Elwell, and Young were elected delegates 
to the State Medical Society for the ensuing year, with power to fill 
vacancies or int alternates. 

ever was proposed as the subject for discussion at the next 
meeting, and Dr. Z. Read was appointed essayist. 

Drs. Longstreet and Bryan were appointed a committee to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts. 

Adjourned to meet at the house of S. B. Campion, on the 2d Tuesday 
in April next. 

10 FRANKLIN GAUNTT, Sec’y. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHANGE IN THE EDITORSHIP.—REMOVAL. 


In consequence of our arrangements, to move to Philadelphia, the 
name of 8. W. Butler, M. D., appears for the first time upon the title 
page of our present issue, as Editor. In looking forward to this change, 
the fact of severing our connection with the profession of New Jersey, 
has, indeed, been marked with feelings of sincere regret. And in relin- 
quishing the editorial charge of the organ of its State Society, we are 
happy to leave the work in the hands of one, who has proved himself 
worthy of the confidence and gratitude of the profession, by his unwea- 
ried toil as publisher. 

As he has succeeded in this department, so far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the friends of the Reporter, we hope he may excel in the 
editorship. And while we may continue our interest in the work, as an 
Associate, we bespeak for the new editor, a hearty support from the pro- 
fession. We have been engaged in it for the last six years: much of the 
labor of writing and revision that has fallen to our lot, during that time, 
has been performed in the houses of patients, where duty has called us, 
either in the vigils of the night, or in the watching hours of the day, 
and sometimes in the abodes of poverty, under circumstances the most 
unfavorable for such pursuits; hence many of the imperfections that are 
apparent in our contributions. The work, however, though feebly be- 
gun and inefficiently executed, has, we trust, been of some service to the 
medical profession of the State. Its aim has been to do good—if we 
could believe that it has failed entirely to accomplish its end, we should 
hardly be willing to say farewell, but would rather take a hasty “ French 
leaye.” 

If it has done no more, it has laid the foundation of New Jersey me- 
dical literature, and upon this, there may rise,—we hope there will,—a 
noble, and enduring superstructure that may adorn the profession, and 
honor the State. In conclusion we must say, that our relation to the 
profession of New Jersey, has been in a high degree satisfactory, and 
beneficial ; and our intercourse with its members, pleasing and fraternal. 
As we shall carry with us to our new home, the fruits of a hard- 
earned experience in medicine, we shall often look back to the field of 
our early labors, and enjoy the reflection that in this good old State 
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there are hundreds of friends, with whom we have mingled, in our va- 
rious benevolent, and scientific associations, and that not a shadow of un- 
kindness has been cast upon our fraternal intercourse. With such feelings, 
we must bid the profession of New Jersey, and our readers everywhere, 
a hearty, and sincere fare-well. We would that in their organizations for 
self-improvement and the general good, they may act still more nobly in 
the future, than they have in the past. We would that in their private 
relations, honest and faithful labor in the chambers of disease, may be 
rewarded by the unfailing confidence of the people, and our noble profes- 
sion be exalted to the point to which it is destined, if its votaries prove 
to be faithful and true. JOSEPH PARRISH. 


SALUTATORY. 


THE above announcement from the former editor of this Journal, calls 
for a few words from the undersigned. Our pen is not equal to the task 
of describing the feelings with which we indite these remarks. In view 
of the important and prominent position, which, by an overruling Pro- 
vidence, he is called to occupy, and in comparing it with his past career, 
and former hopes and aspirations, the subscriber feels that he would be 
recreant to duty, and unworthy the high trust reposed in him, were he 
to fail to record here, his sense of gratitude,—first, to the God of his fa- 
thers, through whose unmerited goodness, he has thus far been prosper- 
ed in all the labors of his hands,—second, to those friends of his earlier 
years, who, while he was struggling with poverty, stood by him, and en- 
couraged him in his onward course,—third, to the members of the me- 
dical profession, from whom on all sides, he has during his brief profes- 
sional career, received distinguished marks of consideration,—and lastly, 
to the public, from whom in the social circle, and in the business walks 
of life, he has ever received the encouraging smile, and the helping hand. 

Promises, the subscriber has none to make. If in his hands the New 
Jersey Mepicat Reporter shall continue to be as worthy the sup- 
port of the profession, as it has been under the editorial conduct of 
his predecessor, he will confidently expect that support, and in this con- 
fidence, he will avail himself of every means to increase its usefulness. 

In conclusion, the subscriber congratulates both himself and the read- 
ers of the Reporter, that the services, counsel, and advice of the for- 
mer editor will be retained, and that in addition to it, he will also have 
those of Henry S. Parrerson, M. D., of Philadelphia, who, though weak 
in body, from chronic disease, has yet an untrammelled mind, active, and 
desirous as ever of advancing the interests of a profession he has so long 
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loved and honored. His inability to attend to the active, out-door duties 
of his profession, leaves him at leisure for literary pursuits, and we are glad 
that his mental energies are enlisted in the cause of the medical periodi- 
cal literature of our country. 

Under such auspices, and with such prospects, the undersigned throws 
himself upon the profession, assured, from past experience, that full jus- 
tice will be done him, by all with whom, in his editorial and business 
relations, he is brought into contact. 

S. W. Burien. 


eee eee 


ASTOR LIBRARY. 


THE opening of this magnificent library in the city of New York, on 
the 9th of January, forms an important era in the history of literature, 
in our country. The following extract relating to the Medical depart 
ment of the library, is taken from a descriptive letter of its able super- 


intendent, Rey. Dr. Cogswell,—published in the Home Journal. 


“ The number of volumes in the Medical Department of the Library is only 1751. 
This, as a specialty, is so well provided for in the Hospital, and other medical libra 
ries of the city, it was thought less important to make a fall collection of medical books 
here. Itis also a specialty in which there are many books not suited to a general 
public library. Medical advisers were necessary to aid in making @ proper ion, 
and though often invited, they would not come to the consultation, i 
the fee was not tendered. Still, full justice will be done for the department, when it 
is known what should be done ; medical gentlemen have only to say what books are 
wanting, to be sure of their being provided.” 


It was in the office of the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, while one of the editors 
of the “ New York Review,” that the writer, then a lad, first began to 
feast his appetite with unsatisfying draughts from the sea of literature. 
Yet, with all the respect due an old preceptor, we cannot sit silent under 
the imputations which, in the above extract are cast upon a profession, 
to which we have devoted our life and energies. 

The excuse (it is very far from being a reason,) which he gives, for 
neglecting the medical department of the library, betrays a want of inte- 
rest in that department, which is but ill concealed under the ungenerous 
and sweeping charge he has made against the profession of New York. 
We are loth to believe that any of our brethren in New York who are 
worthy of the name of physicians, would refuse their advice in so impor- 
tant a matter, simply because no fee was tendered ; and we think that 
Dr. Cogswell might have made a more charitable supposition than he did. 

At any rate, let our New York brethren come forward, and respond to 
the invitation given in the closing part of the quotation, by a competent 
committee from the Academy of Medicine, or from the county Medical 
Soviety, and let there be in the Astor Library a collection of medical 
authorities, worthy of the profession of the metropolis of America. 
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SUBCUTANEOUS VACCINATION. 

By reference to the proceedings of the District Medieal Society for the 
County of Burlington, it will be seen that Dr. Samuel Woolston of Vin- 
centown has been experimenting in vaccination. By means of an instru- 
ment of peculiar construction, in part. we believe of his own contrivance, 
he inserts the vaccine virus under the cutis vera, and the puncture, heal- 
ing by the first intention, the matter is left entirely beneath the surface 
of the skin, where the vaccine sore forms, passes through its regular 
stages, having the appearance of an abscess beneath the surface of the 
skin, which is ultimately absorbed, and disappears, without any external 
sore whatever. Whether by this method of vaccination the protection 
against variola would be more perfect than by the common mode, we are 
not prepared to say, but should suppose that it would. The symptomatic 
fever, when the inflammation is at its height, and while the absorption 
of the pus is going on, is more marked than in the ordinary mode of vac- 
cination. When the operation is performed in this way, the physician will 
have to farnish the patient with a certificate of vaccination, as no cicatrix 
is left as evidence that it has been performed. We hope that Dr. W. 
will pursue his investigations, and report his conelusions on the subject. 


STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Medical Society of New Jersey held its eighty-eighth annual 
meeting at Trenton, on the 24th and 25th ult. The gathering of mem- 
bers of the profession from all parts of the State was respectable, and the 
proceedings were full of interest. 

As, however, the minutes and reports will be published in full, in our 
next issue, we refrain from further remark in this place. 

To our readers generally, we would say, that the proceedings of our 
State Medical Society, are published as extra matter, not encroaching, in 
the least, on the ordinary size of the Reporter. 


PLA LLDPE 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT 

Or this journal, which will be under the special supervision of Dr. 
ParrEeRson, will receive particular attention. 

Having completed arrangements by which we shall get early informa- 
tion of all works on medicine and the collateral sciences, about to be issued 
from the press, both of this country and Europe, we shall, as occasion re- 
quires, furnish our readers with a Recor of works in press, which, we 
believe, will be of advantage to them. 
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Our Book Norices, will, as heretofore, be impartial and comprehen- 
sive,—not mere advertisements, but fair and trustworthy exponents of 
the real worth of the works noticed. 

Publishers will forward to the Editor at Burlington, or to our 
agents as indicated on the title page of cover. 


SOON 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE are happy to say that the able historical articles on the history 
of this Association, the second of which appears in the present number, 
are receiving the attention they merit. We expect to have the portrait 
of the second president,—the late Dr. Nathaniel Chapman of Philadel- 
phia,—ready for our next issue. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have several correspondents abroad, from whom we expect, from 
time to time to receive letters of interest to our readers. We present two 
very interesting letters in this number, from Paris; the first, from our 
regular correspondent, and the other copied from the pages of the New 
Yorx Darty Trmzs. It treats of a subject of sufficient interest for per- 
manent preservation. 

From the communication of our regular correspondent it will be seen 
that Cholera is decidedly on the increase in Paris. 

We find ourselves again overcrowded with material. Several pages of 
matter, besides communications, a part of which was prepared for the 
last issue must lie over. We shall, if necessary, relieve ourselves, by the 
addition of extra pages from time to time. 


~_—orrnr ~~~ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A Lecture by Jonathan Knight, M. D., Introd to the Course of 
Lectures in the Medical Institution of Yale College. . 29, 1853. 

In this lecture we notice :— 

1. That the Medical Institution of Yale College is the fifth in the U. 
Seas oe ee g commenced its first course of lectures in 
November 1513. The four schools that preceded it were, one each, in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and one at Hanover, N. H. 2. 
That the first year the session continued from the Ist of Nov. to the Ist 
of May. Afterwards, for several years, they were five months in length, 
and were finally reduced to four months as at present. 3. The great 
length of time the several professors have maintained their eonneetion 
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with the school,—with three of them extending to forty years. Only 
eleven persons have held professorships in the school—but three resigna- 
tions have taken place, two of them very recently, from advanced age, 
and but two vacancies have been caused by the death of the incumbents. 
4. Nearly one thousand physicians have been introduced into practice 
from the school, eleven of whom have been appointed professors in other 
medical schools ; two have been selected to take charge of public Lunatic 
Asylums, and several others have been connected with such institutions; 
five or six have been appointed medical missionaries in foreign fields, 
where they have become highly useful and distinguished. 

This school has been little, if any, influenced by the reprehensible 
“tricks of trade,” by which we are sorry to say, too many schools endea- 
vor to swell their numbers. Long may it thrive, and occupy an honor- 
ed place among its fellows ! 


Seventeenth Annual R of the Trustees and Superintendant of 
the Vermont Asylum for the Insane.—“Since the opening of the Asylum 
2066 patients have been admitted, 1694 have been disc 872 


remain in the Institution, Aug. 1—1853. Of the 1694 who have been 


discharged, 968 have recovered, equal to 57.14 per cent. Of those 
placed in the Asylum within six months from the attack nearly nine- 
tenths having recovered.” 

ing the past year 510 have enjoyed the benefits of this institu- 
tion—851 remained, at the commencement of the year, 159 have been 
admitted, 188 have been discharged, and 372 now remain. Of those 
discharged 72 have recovered.” 

The itures of Institution exceeded the receipts by only 
$1,574,45. We believe this is the first institution of the kind, the in- 
mates of which undertook to edit a paper. The effort was eminently suc- 
cessful, but we do not know whether its publication is continued. 


The Medical Chronicle, or Montreal Monthly Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery. Edited by William Wright, M. D., and D. C. McCallum, 
M. b,, Montreal, 1859, . 82. Before us is number 7 of volume 1, 
of the above work, which is desi to fill the blank occasioned by the 
failure of the Canada Journal of Medicine, &ce. We hope the present effort 
to establish a medical periodical in Montreal will be more successful than 
the two preceeding ones. The Chronicle seems to be worthy of a hearty 
support. Cannot the editors forward us the six preceding numbers that 
our volume may be complete ? 

On the Treatment of Vesico-vaginal Fistula, by 8. Marion Sims, 
M. D., (late of Montgomery, Alabama.) Many of our readers may re- 
member to have seen the paper, of which this a reprint in the Am. 
Journ. of Med. Sciences for Jan. 1852. The object of the republication 
seems to be for the p See SS ee 
obliged, on account of ill health, to forsake the South, he has located him- 
self in New York, where he has opened an Infirmary for the special treat- 
nent of the accidents of parturition, such as injuries of the bladder, rec- 
tum, perineum, &c. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD. 


Direp—in New Orleans, Dec. 1, of Cholera, A. Hester, M. D., Editor of the N. 0. 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

— In New York, Dec. 7, Taos.G Mower, M. D., U. S. A. 

— In Philadelphia, Dec. 15, of Hemorrhage from the lungs, Joun A. Exxnvtos, 
M.D. Dr. E. had been been an efficient member of the Board of Health, and was, a 
the time of his decease an Alderman of the city. 

— At Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on the 27th Sept., of Yellow Fever, Dr. Joun G. 
Lupiow, son of Rev. Gabriel Ludlow, of Neshanic, New Jersey. 

—— In Templeton, Mass., Dec. 9, Mason Spooner, M. D., in his 82d year. Dr. & 
had, for sixty years been a practitioner of medicine, and was highly respected for his 
virtues and genera! attainments. 

— In Dinwiddie Co., Va., Dec. 15—Ronert E. Wau, M. D., U.S. A. 

—— In Boston, Dec. 20—by suicide, Jostan E. Fiaco, M. D., a celebrated dentist 
His death was said to have been caused by insanity, consequent on the spiritual rap- 
ping delusion. 

—— In Philadelphia, Jan. 23—R. M. Birp, M. D., one of the Editors of the North 
American ; a talented man, and vigorous writer. 

— At Tunis, Barbary, Oct. 2, 1853—Samver D. Heap, M. D., U. S. Consul at that 
place. Dr. H. was a native of Carlisle, Pa., but has been in government service, first 
as Surgeon in the Navy, and afterwards in various other offices bath at home and 
abroad, since 1504. 

—— In Philadelphia, Jan. 4th, Samvet. McCuetztan, M. D., in the Sth year of his 
age. (A biographical notice of Dr. McC., will appear in our next.) 


PP PLPBLRAIB IID IO 


Tus Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, will be held 
in the city of St. Louis, on Tuesday, May 2d, 1854. 

The Secretaries of all societies, and all other bodies entitled to representation in the 
association, are requested to forward to the undersigned correct lists of their respec- 
tive delegations, as soon as they may be appointed; and it is earnestly desired by the 
committee of arrangements, that the appointments be made at as early a period as 
possible. 

* Each loca! society shall have the privilege of sending to the association one dele- 
gate for every ten of its regular resident members, and one for every additional frac 
tion of more than half this number. The faculty of every regularly constituted Medi- 
cal College, or chartered school of medicine, shall have the privilege of sending two 
delegates. The professional staff of every chartered or municipal hospital, contain- 
ing a hundred inmates or more, shall have the privilege of sending two delegates; 
and every other permanently organized medical institution, of good standing, shall 
have the privilege of sending one delegate. 

“ Delegates representing the medical staffs of the United States’ Army and Navy, 
shall be appointed by the chiefs of the army and navy medical bureaux. The num- 
ber of delegates so appointed, shall be four from the army medical officers, and an 
equal number from the navy medical officers.” 

The latter clause in relation to delegates from the army and navy, was adopted as 
an amendment to the constitution, at the last annual meeting of the association, held 
in New York, in May, 1853. E. 8. LEMOINE, 

. One of the Secretaries, St. Louis. 

The medical press of the U. States is respectfully requested to copy the foregoing. 





